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Many philosophers and philosophers of education take critical thinking 


') 6 be a central ieee of educational endeavor. ‘Tiedt Scheffler, for exam~ 


ay ple, holds that "++ .critical thought is cf the first importance in the conception 

and oryanization of educational satinteies, m2 Karl R, Popper takes critical 

thinking to be not only-a fundamental educational ideal, but the very hall- 

mark of serious intellectual activity | (especially ‘scientific activity) :, 
..criticism’ and critical discussion are our only means of irs nearer 

- to the truth."3 If these thinkers applaud the notion’ of sutton thought, 

however, there are also those, for example Thomas S. Kuhn, whose work . 

suggests /that critical thought is not all its proponents claim for it.4 | * 


- What we/are to make of this morass of contradictory views is not clear; 


aie “necessitates serious treatment of MDeropien. What is the status ° ” 


of the, ideal of critical thinking? This is the question addressed in the 


» present paper. In what follows I shall try, first, to say just what criti- 


cal thinking is} what the ideal comes to. Then,. i eg ig 
fiability of critical thinking: given a clear account of the notion, on . 

what grounds (if sy can ‘criti¢al thinking be defended as an educational ; 
ideal? This will lead'to a consideration ‘sf one conspicuous argument — 

against the ideal of critical thought--namely, that it is to be rejected 

on politic ce sat al as an ideal which cannot be’ justified on honpal sehen 


grounds, and which masks unnacceptable political assumptions. Finely; = : ; 


. 


will suggest ways in which educational scholars can derive same practical 
utility from the conception of critical thinking presented. 
What _Is Critical Thinking? 

What is it, then, for a child to be a critical thinker? What abilities, 
skills, attitudes, habits and traits does a critical thinker possess? 
And what larger conception do these possessioris find their niche in? 
Eixst and foremost, the larger conception is that of rationality: ia aaa 
thinking is best thought of as an embodiment of the ideal of rationality. 
Rationality in turh is to be understood as being "coextensive with the rele- 


oa 
vance of reasons."° A critical thinker is one who recognizes the inportance, 
and convicting force, of reasons. When assessing claims, evaluating pro- 
-  cadures, or diakiued duaemetitis the critical thinker seeks reasons on which 
to bas her assessment, avaivation, or judgment. Moreover, to seek 
" reasons is to recognize and commit iene? to principles governing such 
activity. Critical thinking is, thus, principled thinking. Judging ac- 
edrding to principle witeits judging rohsarne eee: since arbitrary - 
a “judgments are not peta ied) impartially, since partial Ba ad ae 
wise fail to be principled; and objectively, for the same reason. bilani< 
* _ pled Judqneni; in its velection of arbitrariness, partiality, and non- 
oy ,objectivity, thus recognizes the existence of, and stiles to its ow ~ 
y AaERE Aes objective ‘standards in accordance with mnie judgments ane 
to be mde ” Logical criteria governing proper inference, as‘ well-as crit- 
Bete governing the assessment of empirical utacnns, are relevant here. The 
} critical thinker seeks reasons to guide and control judgment, and such 
_ reasons mst mcoud with the principles ensuring proper control: Critical 
juignent must, therefore ,, be objective, jgoartial, *non-arbitrary, ‘and based 
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on evidence! of an appropriate kind and properly assessed.® - 
A critical thinker is a thinker who can assess claims and make judg- 

ments on the basis of reasons, and who understands and conforms to princi- 

ples governing ‘the evaluation of the force of those reasons. _ To educate 

critical thinkers, then, we need to teach students how reasons are assessed, 

what principles govern such assessmerit, and why (we think) such principles . 

are to be adhered to. ee ag rere teres ame one Se 

properly | evaluate a atatenent S, can give reasons supporting that etic 

(for exarple, by citing relevant evidence), and can demonstrate understanding 

_ Of the hinninias soeniiitig the evaluation (for example, by pointing out 4 

that the| reasons given in support of the evaluation are objective, inpartial, 

and conform to appropriate standards of logical rigor and empirical support). 

Can we say that this student is a critical thinker? Unfortunately no, although 

such es student is surely well a on the way to tancniig a critical thinker. ' . 

What is missing? wae alee must a student have, besides skill at evaluating : 

eave g an se ieguaniny of the importance of reasons in such evaluation, 


‘ and a grasp of the ‘principles 


rlying such reasons, in order to be a. 


critical thinker?’ 


In order to be a critical thinker, a student must have, in addition to 


a 


what we have said thus far, attitudes, dispositions, habits, and 


character traits, which tog¢ther may be labelled the critical spirit or 


critical attitude. It is enough for a student to be able to evaluate | " 
claims on ie basis of evi , for example; a student, in order to ba 
critical thinker, must be /disposed to do so. A critical thinker must: have 
a willingness to conform eam to principle, not simply an ‘ability to so ~ 
conform. One who possesses the critical spirit has-a atielne character as a 


well as. certain skills: a character which is inclined to seek reasons; which 


oy) 


( my 
rejects partiality and arbitrariness; wai which is cammitted to the eiutinn ay 
evaluation of relevant evidence. A ctitical attitude demands not. simply 
an ability to anak reasons; but a.camitnent to seek reasons; not sinply 
‘an ability to uvige impartially, but a willingness to SQ judge, evenwhen . 
impartial judgment is not in one's self*interest. A possessor of the ereia: 
wal nbeth dw Gneinad to Beek: edsoni and evidence; to demand justifications; 
to query and investigate isubakantlatett clains. Moreover, a critical spirit 
possesses habits of inquiry and assessment. ca cocpant with the considerations ' 
sketched abové: a critical spirit habitually sacks evidence. and reascns, 
and is: predisposed to so seek.’ . | 

. A noteworthy aspect of critical thinking (which henceforth is tobe . 
understood: as including critical spirit) is its generality. , Critical think- 
ing is relevant to, and has implications for, the ethics of eascation as 
well the epistemology of education; and touches the manner as well as the 
content of sipontion, It will be worthwhile to spell out this generality 
ene ee —_ | | 

’ Critical thought is crucial + the ethics of education in at least 
two ways. First, ethical considerations arise- in educational contexts in |. 
. hat how we teach-—the manner vi teaching--has an ethical as well as an. 
intrumental side. We want to peach mi tererelys so that learners stand 
a good ae of learning; however, our methods of instruction must meet 

certain moral standards if they are to be acceptable. For instance, 
instructional methods which’ call for physical or psychological abuse of 
the learner are morally objectionable, no matter how effective. How crit- 
ical thinking is tied oe with the manner of teaching will be dealt with 
directly; this is the first way in which critical thinking is linked with 
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the ethics of education. ee jay concerns the learner's moral edu- ' 


cation. Educators are bound, Bath, lly and practically, to contribute 
‘to the moral éducation of the learner. Exactly how morSl education is to 
. proceed is a matter of same dispute, bat it is clear that the learner's moral 
education. should include, at least, idwerwcticn aimed ere the snculeaticn 
"in, the ‘student of certain intelectual habits and digpesitions, and oartain 
“easoning skills, necessary for the Learner to ath moral maturity. "For 
example, moral education must seek | develop in the child ‘a willingness to , 
face, moral situations impartially rather ‘than self-interestedly, for adequate 
moral behavior demands”Such impartiality. Likewise, a rally mature person 
must recognize the centrality and fbice of moral reasons in moral deliberat{on, | 
and moral alae) must. seek to foster that recognition. Such “rational 
virtues” | as ineareiatiey of Judgment and recognition of the foxes ‘of reasons, 
to name just two such virtues, are indispensable to moral education; they are 
also, we aie geen, central aspects of critical thinking. Here, then, is the * 
second way in which critical thinking is relevant to the ethics of education. 8 
- Equally ramified by critical thinking is the epistenology of education. 
A learner is, if she is successfully educated, epee to came to know 
certain things. "the "items of knowledge" a learner is se to come to know 
are tremendously diverse, from simple "facts" to camplex theories. Such 
facts and theories are, moreover, to be understood as well as “known: it is 
not enough simply Re know (in the sense of being able to repeat) the axians 
of Euclidean geanetry, for example; the lescee is expected to understand them 
as well (as evidenced by, for example, the ability to utilize them correctly 
_in proving theorems). Such knowledge and understanding. demands, among other 


things, a proper understanding of the relevance of reasons and rules of 


on 


_ inference and evidence: without understanding the way in which the barailel 


line axiom affordsa reas for taking theorem X to be true, the learner cannot 
be said to fully understand either “the axiom or theorem X. Moreover, the 
principles governing the correct assessment of inference - and avidencs ire 
themselves important features of the curriculum. The learner, that is to say, 
may profitably study canons of sedonenk and scientific ‘evidence appraisal in 
their own right as objects of study, as well as master them in order ‘6 under- 
stand other bits of knowledge whose understanding depends on such mastery. Such 
itenacok the divstectien, then, are ‘central to the education of the Guanes . 
for to grasp the connection between premise and conclusion or evidence and 
censiusion is to understand the way in which premises and evidence provide 


‘reaschs for conclusions, and to understand the tole of reasons in judgment is 


to open the door to the possibility of understanding conclusions, and knowledge- 
claims, generally. And, as we have seen, the import of reasons is a central 
feature of critical thinking. Here, then, is the way that critical thinking 
is relevant to the epistemology of education. 

Intertwined with aspects of the ethics and ita tact of education are 
the content and manner of education. We can usefully divide the realm of 


education intp two distinct parts: the content of education, which includes 


all that educators seek to i to their students;.and the manner of education, 


~, 


’ which includes the ways in which educators try to impart that content. Criti~ . 


cal thinking has ramifications for both of these danains; to spell out these, 
‘ramifications, and so to show in another way the generality of critical ‘ 
ung: we. now turn. | “¢ oe 

Perhaps most significant are the connections between critical thought. 
and the manner of teaching--the eit manner. The ree manner is 


that’ manner of teaching that reinforces the critical’spirit. A teacher who 
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utilizes the critical, manner seeks to encourage in’ her students the - 


skills, habits, and dispositions necessary for the development of the critical 
spirit. This means, first, that the teacher always recognizes 
the right of the student to question, and demand reasons; and consequently . 


ices to scrutiny, and so to allow students the, genuine pee wer 
understand the role reasons play in apetlt yn thought and action. The criti- 
cal manner also demands honesty of a teacher: reasons presented by a tear 
must be her genuine reasons; and a teacher mist honestly appraise the 
power of — reasons. In addition, the teacher must. submit ’ her reasons 
‘.to the independent evaluation of the student: 

To teach. . -is at same points at’ least. to submit oneself to the under- 

standing and independent judgment of the pupil, to his demand for 

reasons, to his sense of what constitutes an adequate explanation. 

To teach sameone that such and such is the case is not merely to. 

try to get him to believe it: deception; for example, is not 

a method. or a mode of teaching. Teaching involves further that, 

if we try to get the student to believe that such and such is 

the case, we try also to get him to believe it for reasons 

that, within the, limits'of his capacity to grasp,. are Qur 

reasons. Teaching, in this way, requires us to reveal our. 

reasons to the student and, by so Going, to submit them to his - 

pisces and criticism.9 
Teaching “in he critical manner is thus teaching so as to_ develop in the students 
skills and attitudes consonant with critical thinking. It is, as Scheffler 
puts it, an attempt to initiate students "into the rational life, a life in 
which the critical quest for ae is a dominant aM integrating motive. "10 
Here reasons, rationality and manner of teaching came togetiex in the criti- 
cal manner. Teaching in the evigicsl manner is thus peviaee the clearest _ 
way in which the ideal of critical thinking appropriately guides editationat 


‘ practice. 


Critieal thinking is relevant to the content: aa deti wa Ga ee 
fof. teaching. ecepting Ryle's distinction between knowing how and knowing 
sgl, educational content includes both the training of skills and spe- 


cific abilities ienalndion how), and propositional information (knowledge | 
that)... Critical thinking is relevant to both these types of ewimiga. 

critical thinking. isa major skill and general aa tity. which education 
seeks to foster. As such, it is part of the "knowledge how" of phicatiogal 
content. We want students to be critical thinkers, and we seek to develop 
in them skiljs to that end, mith as we seek to develop’ their ‘réading, spel- 
ling, and computational skills. We also try to ingilinata: th uewenke wee 
ittdes, dispositions, ‘and habits likely to improve Beth their ability to 
think critically, and their inclination to do so. That is to say, we “seek to 
instill in students the critical spirit, in that we try to give them both the 
skills and abilities, and attitudes and habits of mind.which constitute » 
that epinibs., And since these skills, attitudes and habits fall under the 
ese general heading of "knowledge how", we may say that. critical oun is how 

of the "how" of our educational content. 
Geiticnl thinking alse fallacundex the "knowledge that" portion of edu- 

. cational content. For we want to get students to be able to think critically, 
and that means, at least in part, getting them to understand what the’ rules 
of assessment and criteria of evaluation of claims are. We want students to . 
lea, for example, the methodological criteria underlying our judgments that 
such-and-such piece of evidence supports claim X, but that another bit does 
‘not support claim Y. We want students to learn how to apply ‘such criteria; 
this, we have seen, is part of the way in which eriviesl shinking concerns the “a 


"knowledge how" portion of educational content. But we also want students to» 
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be able to, reflect on these i improve them; and we want 


students not simply to apply ress blindly, but to understand: their point, 
the justification of elaine that _they offer, and the higher-order justi- 
fications of them as legitimate criteria of’ assessment and evaluation that we . 
can offer in their behalf. All. this is part of our educational content of | 
the acc that" sort. “$0, critical thinking i is an important part of ~*~" # 
the content ae education, touching, both the ‘hromlgiep how" and | metiowledge Ce 
that" portions of that content. - x x oy! eae OP tee ra, 

We have seen’ thus far that critical thinking has sat bieabieng tie both , 
the ethics and the epistanoloyy of education; ane for both the manner and . 
content of education. These ramifications are numerous, varied, and wide- 
ranging, and demonstrate the impressive generality of critical thinking as. : 
an educational ideal. Before we conclude this section of te present paper, 
. CED Se SSE OE SiR et Se ease ey and turn to the next 
section, on the justification of that ideal, one’ more topic mast be briefly 
dealt! with, That is this: jin what sense is critical | thinking an educational 
ideal?’ What sort’ of ideal is it? | 

Critical thinking, we shall maintain, is a egal ative ideal. It defines 
regulative standards of excellence, which can be used &é adjudicate between 
Saal educational policies and practices. We have spelled out above same of 
the components of critical eeiicisy certain skills, attitudes, habits. sand . 
diecetcias on the part of the learner; “and certain sorts of teaching practice 
("manner") on the part of the teacher. To say that critical thinking is 
an ‘educational ideal is to say that the notion of critical thinking, or its 
constituent camponents, can and should be used ag a basis from which to judge 
the aaa es pf various features of or. proposals for the educational 
enterprise. i suggestion will be more concretely, if briefly, dealt 


~ 
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vith jp the final section of this paper. OF tie, rival, teaching methods 
Tl and T2, for example, accarding to. the regulative ideal of critical thinking , 

‘whichever. of TL and 12 conforms hetter to the manner of teaching described evs 
above is prima facie more desirable and ought to be chosen. Similarly, of 


two educational practices Pl and P2, whichever tends to develop in students 


those habits, character traits, skills and dispositions central to critical 
‘hinting (as described above) is prima facie more desirable and ought to be 4 


“chosen. Grstical thinking regulates our judgments and provides standards 
of eis ieee on which to base such judgments of educational practice, and so 


we ' 
is usefully called a regulative ideal. It can help us choose between rival 


educational theories ‘or "paradigms. nl20 


The Justification Of Critical Thinking As An Educational Ideal 


Up to this point, I have been largely. concerned with explicating the” 
ideal of critical thinking. That is, I — been attempting to say just what 
the conception comes to, and to clarify the sense in which it is an educational 
oe Now we must face another problem: namely, how is the ideal of criti- 
cal chinking Jus ustified? What reasons do we have for accepting the ideal? 
Why, is critical- thinking a worthwhile educational ideal? On what grounds 
can critical thinking be shown to be an acceptable, appropriate educational 
guide? : Since the ideal is of great. significance, in that serious acceptance 
of it would affect all qr educational judgments and so color all our edu- 
cational policies and practices, it is crucially important that there be good- 
" teasons for accepting critical thinking as our educational ideal. In what 
| follows, I shall present three such reasons. Each, I believe, offers signi- 
ficant justificatory support for critical thinking; together they offer as 
mich ‘justification as can reasonably be demanded of any purported ideal. 


ut 


(1) The first reason is rélevant, primarily to the justification of that 
“febtien of critical thinking which has to do with the manner of teaching 
That is, it purports to justify the claim that our mamer of teaching oyght to te 
accord with the critical mafner. We ought to teach in accordance with the 
critical manner because, simply put, it would be immoral to teach in any 
other way. | Why? Because teaching: is an intevaction between persons, and all 
such interactions ought to conform*to certain general requirenents, binding on 
all interpersonal interactions. For exatple, we mst, if we are to conduct 
our interpersonal affairs a: fassonios and respect the fact that we 
are dettns with other persons who as such deserve respect--that is, we must 
— respect for persons. This includes the recognition’ that other persons 
are of equal moral worth, which entails that we treat other persons in such 
a way that their moral worth is respected. This in turn requires that we 
recognize other -persons' needs, desires, and legitimate interests to be as 
worthy as our own; and that, in our dealings with other persons, we do not 
grant our own setae any more weight, because they are our interests, than 
any other persons' interests. The concept of respect for persons is a 
Kantian se for it was Kant who urged that we treat others as ends, and 
not means.13 This entails recognizing the equal worth of all persons; and 
such worth is the basis of the respect all persons are aus. 

For present purposes, it is important to note that respect for persons 
“has ramifications far beyond the realm of edu@tion. All persons, in all 
situations, deserve respect. This general point includes educational situ- 
ations, since educational situations ‘involve persons. Here is the relevance 
of the Kantian conception of respect ‘for perSons to education. It is also 
worth pointing out that the obligation fs treat students with saagait is in- 
deneident of more specific educational aims. It is an obligation binding on us 

: . 2 4 
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generally; and so is not park of any particular sausacpal setting or 
systen. Whatever Asn oelaee keying to do in our educational institutions, 
we are obliged to treat. sas with sic aac | 

What dbes it mean for a teacher to recognize the equal moral worth of 
Students, and to treat students with respect? Among other ica it means 
recognizing the student's right to question, to challenge, and to demand 
reasons and justifications for what is being <AENE: The teacher who fails 
to recognize these rights of the student fails to treat the student with Kes- 
“pest, for treating the student with pespect involves, at least, Ba a 
the student's right to exercise her iidepencent “judgment and powers of 
evaluation. To deny the student thisright is o deny the student the 
status of "person of equal worth". To treat students with respect is, 
moreover, to be honest with them; to present reasons for believing X, 
for example, which are the cadence eat The baal ne whe the den Balt eoes 
x. To deceive or indoctrinate, or otherwise fool students into believing x, 
even if X is true, is to fail to treat them with respect. 

The general moral, requirement to treat persons with respect thus applies 
to the teacher's dealings with her students simply because those students 
are persons and so are Geserving of respect. It is acaeencurmal 
specific educational aim. However, -it offers justification for taking critical 
thinking to be a legitimate educational ideal in that the way one teaches, 
according to the critical manner, is in crucial respects isomorphic to the way 
one teaches so as to respect students. In both, eho eeedeny 5 EE eS ie ; 
question, challenge, and seek reasons and sunt fications must be’ resected: In : 
both, the teacher must deal honestly with the student. In both, the teacher 
must. submit her reasons for taking sone claim to be true to the stuient's . 
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independent jaement Sad critical scrutiny. In most resncts, then, teaching 
in the critical manner simply is te teach in such a way as to treat students : 
with respect; the obligation to treat, students (as a sub-class of persons) 
with the respect they are due as persons thus constitutes a reason for 
adopting the critical manner. 

It is also plausible ‘to suppose that treating students with respect would 
help to develop those traits, habits and dispositions which are the corner- 
UiGginwce ts coon anteie. te senata the impartial evaluation of clains, 
‘for example, and to encourage students to question, challenge, and sharpen 
their evaluative and judgmental skills, which respect for persons entails, might 
well eee to aid in the development of student's willingness and predisposi- 
tion to question,, challenge,’ and demand reasons. Thus teaching in the critical 
manner might seis te help develop in students the critical spirit. 

Whether or not this is the case is a matter of empirical research, and should 
the ideal of critical thinking be taken seriously, such research would 
clearly be called for--as would any research concerning the inculcation of 
the critical spirit (that being ‘a fundamental feature of the ideal). It 
is importanjyto note, however, that even if it turned out that the critical 
manner did not help to inculcate the critical miele: that manner would still 
be justifiable. It would be justified in terms of the connection, just discussed, 
btincen: tHe-onivical nanneicaind ‘the ganatal Gblicaeian ke treat a1 peracte 
including eutedts; with the respect due them as persons having, from the moral 
point of view, human worth. : 
(2) her kenobd Senden fo taking critical thinking to be a worthwhile 
educational ideal has to Go with education's generally recognized task of 
preparing students to become onpebant with respect to those abilities 
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necessary for successfully managing one's adult life. We educate, at least 
‘in part, in order to. prepare children for adulthood. But we cannot say, in’ 
advance that, for ‘example,’ Johnny will be’a pilot, ‘and Grange his education 
accordingly, for Johnny might well: decide to be something else. In general, 
wel we say that education prepares children for adulthood, we do not méan 


) 
some specific adult role(s). Rather, we mean that education prepares cullores 


generally for adulthood. One such general aspect.of adulthood is the pawer : 
and ability to control one's own life. We guide a childys education pri- 
marily because the child cannot responsibly guide it herself . But we 

seek to bring the child, as quickly as possible, to the point where — she 
can (take over the reins" and guide — her own Bisnis a life, generally: 
We seek, that is, to make the child self-sufficient; to empower the student to 
control her destiny.!4 ‘To get'the student to the point where she can _ 
competently control her life is to bring the stujent into the adult _ 


‘community, to recdgnize the student as a fellow member of a cammunity of 


equals. To thus empower the student is to ‘raise _ her, in the most appro- 
priat® sense of the term, to her "fullest potential". Indeed, this is 
a fundamental obligation to children. Without proper edicata Gn children would | 
Pek ot to thé point where they could competently control their own destinies, 
for many options would be forever closed to them because of their poor edicatteins 
To meet our obligation to children to prepare them well for adulthood, we 
eae try to educate them in sucha way that they are maximally self-sufficient. 
How cdn we organize educational activities so as to empower the student? 
My suggestion, predictably enough, is that we organize those activities 
according to the dictates of critical thinking. For to train students to be 
critical thinkers is to "encourage them to ask questions, to look for evidence, 
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to, seek and scrutinize alternatives, to be-critical of their ow ideas as ° 
well-ke those of others ."25 Such encouragement is likely to. lead to the student's 
self-sufficiency, for as Scheffler writes, ; ; 
This educational course precludes taking schooling as an instru- 
ment for shaping [Students4] minds to a preconcetved idea. For 
-if they seek reasons, it is their evaluation of such reasons 
that will determine what ideas they eventually accept.16 * — 
By encouraging critical thinking, then, we teach the student what we think is 
right, but we encourage the student to’ scrutinize the evidence and judge 
independently the rightness of our claims. In this way the student, hopefully, 
| becomes @ competent judge; more importantly, the student becomes an independent 
judge. - That’ is, the student decides for _ herself’ the appropriateness of 
altemative beliefs, courses of.actions, and attitudes. Such ifidependence 
of judgnent is the sine qua non of self-sufficiency. The self-sufficient 
person is, moreover, in an important sense a thacnted pers, for such a person 
is free from the unwarranted control of unjustified beliefs, 


attitudes, and paucity of abilities which can prevent her f: 
taicing change ok her own life. Critical thinking thos ‘Liberstes!” “an dt 
pandas students self-sufficient. Insofar as we recognize our obligation to 
p children to become competent, self-sufficient adults, that obligation - 
provides a justification for the ideal of critical thinking, for education 
as conceived along the lines suggested by that ideal recogiizes explicitly, 
and is perhaps Likely to satisfy18, that obligation. Here, then, is our second 
reason for taking critical thinking to be a jsqitinits educational ideal. -— 

(3) Finally, we come to the third reason for taking critical thinking 
to be an educational ideal. Ne ste have seen earlier, critical thinking ts best 
seen as an embodiment of rationality, and rationality is largely concerned with 
reascns:. For a person to be rational, that person must (at least) grasp the 
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relevance of various reasons fie jcigrent (9). to ‘be made and evaluate the 
aa er ee vow Bos a person know how to evaluat ~ 
. ‘peasons proger ly? 3 : ; : | 
A persuasive account of the teagan deniiation of reasons suggests that % 
_ a person learns the proper assesment of reasons by being initiated into the 
traditions in which reasons play a role. Education, on this view, amounts to . 
the initiation of the student into the central human tnaditions.!9 these 
traditionb-science, literature, history, the arts, mathematics, and soon-- 
pave evolued, over the long history of their development, guidelines concerning _ 
the role and. nature of reasons in their respective domains. Thus, for example, 

a pila pantie scientist must learn, among other things, what counts as a good 
reason for or against some hypothesis, theory, or procedure; how much weight 

dha: reason has; how it — viewaie oes relevant reasons; etc.. Science 
education amounts to initiating the student into the scientific tradition 


which in part consists in appreciating that traditionls standards governing the 


Such appraisal is, moreover, not static: standards of ratidnality evolve 


as part of a constantly evolving tradition: - 


‘evidence is to be interpreted and meshed with theory. 
t in the ae ae consequently, = ‘ . 


, 


‘might be made‘also with respect to other areas, 
philosophy and the politics qf democratic society. 

int is that rationality cannot be taken simply as an 

abstract and general ideal. It is embodied in multiple evol trad- 

itions, in which basic ani, aig aol gate asses i resold 

by reference to. reasons, themsg|ves Py PE ples 

to be impartial and and universal. 
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86 ta ea conclude that education’ is largely a matter of initiating students 
into the\rational traditions; and if we can agree that such initiation Gon~ 
sists: in part in, getting the student-to appreciate the’ standards Of rationality 
stiiciguiain ies coe cad PERSONS, and so proper judgment, in each trad- 
Sete then we have’a third reason for taking eritical thinking to be an edu- 
eubiantoiaedi: _ Critical thinking, we have seen, recognizes the importance | 

of getting students’ to davatand and aiececiata the role of reasons in 
rational endeavor, and of developing in students those traits, attitudes and 
dispositions which encourage the seeking of reasons for grounding judgment. 
Understanding the role of reasons in the several rational traditions is 

crucial to being successfully initiated into those. traditions. if education 

is seen as initiation into the rational traditions, then, we tise a reason 

doe ‘taieiniy eektical Ghinking 45 be an Baa tional ideal:~ critical thinking is 
a legitimate educational ideal because it seeks to foster in students those 
traits, dispositions and attitudes which are conducive to the successful 
initiation of gtndcditn Ante the rational traditions. Seeing education as 
initiation thus offers justification for the ideal of critical thinking. 


A Political Problem 

Before we can conclude Sen Ci Eee Sra a nea PONE NB PELE, 
critical thinking as an educational ideal, it lawnaniniy to-consilar’ 
possible argument against the ideal. 21 The argument, simply put, is this: 
All educational ideals, as well as educational policies and practices, are in 
the end political. Critical thinking is no different from any other educational | ~ 
ssecicieeciiat mea tciah Seika Moreover, that ideal masks unacceptable political 
gnieciowe: Therefore critical thinking cannot be justified as an educational 


€} 


ideal. 
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is { : age , oe 
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a 
Is ae ET Cae that, so far as education is concerned, "everything is 
pehieneats seeathan Kozol, in his fascinating account of Cuba's recent lit- 
eracy. campaig,*2 anes that it is: 
All learning is “ideological in, one way or another.... All 
education, unless it' is hopelessly siete and irrelevant, 
is political. 22 
Such a claim is too anbiancas to straightforwardly evaluate. In order to 
evaluate it, we must separate out two distinct senses of the phrase "everything, 
is political", as applied to educational ideals: , ‘ 
(a) every educational ideal ha$ political ramifications; and 
(b) every educational ideal is politically biased, and so the - ; . 
ance of any ‘ideal is a function of prior political commitment. 
No independent (ie., non-political) support for any educational 
ideal is possible. 
* Sense (a) is correct: every educational ideal does have political ramifications, : 
for the simple reason that such ideals help to shape peoples collective att- 
itudes and commitments. Critical thinking, for example, has ramifications 
undesireable for the fascist, since the attitudes, traits, dispositions, 
and habits of mind to be fostered under critical thinking would work to under- 
mine the: supreme authority of any fascist ‘leader, and similarly undermine the 
subservience of the populace on which a fascist regime depends. Similarly, 
the educational ideal (if it can be called such) of the Nazi party would 
have ramifications undesirable for the democrat, for the attitudes and dis~ 
positions to be fostered under that ideal would work to undermine the equal 
a ‘ 
participation and diversity of opinion of the populace necessary for successful 
- democratic government. It is at least plausible, then, that every educational 
ideal has political ramifications. t 
The truth of sense (b), however, is not so clear. It does not follow 


from the fact that all educational ideals have political ramifications that no 
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Independent sipmort for those ideals can be found. ee independent sup-: * 
Pport for educational ideals on moral. grounds is bth possible and comon. tat 
| coisider, for example, the first reason given, above for ii critical 
thinking to be an educational ideal: that we are morally bound to treat 
‘others with respect ‘for their person; “te eeeogrdize their equal moral worth. 
Such a deineiGin (of respect for: persons) if correct, does not apply only 
to some political arrangements and not others; if applies "across the 
board", and — all interpersonal interactions. Its support derives 
from general corisiderations concerning the nature of persons, the wotld, and 
morality. Of course the principle might be incompatible with’certain pol- 
itical arrangements-—eg. respect for persons is Sisorpatiiae with many forms 
of fascism and totalitarianism—and so might eliminate hose political arrangements 
as possible moral arrangements. Nevertheless, the principle is itself pol- 
itically neutral in that it is justified independently of strictly political 
considerations. One need not adopt ‘same prior political. conmi tment in order: to 
defend the moral principle of respect for persons, or to recognize that na ~~ 
ciple as binding on all interpersonel, including whicationsl, relationships.* 
. Similarly, .independent support for educational ideals on educational 
grounds is Seauitiae Consider the third reason given above for taking critical 
thinking to be an educational ideal: that aduesew is.a mattér of initiating 
students into the family of rational human traditions. Such a view of education 
can be argued for independently of political considerations, as Peters 24 
tries to do. Of course Peters might be wrong; it is possible that education is 
not best seen as initiation. But the point at issue here is whether or not _ 
_ the consideration of education as initiation, which may, if correct, provide - 
reason for favarggone particular educational ideal, can even take place 
without a prior political cammitment.. It seems clear that it can; Peters can 
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be defended, or refuted, on educational grounds alone. This is mets say 
that political considerations cannot be relevant to a discussion of eae 
yiew of education as initiation, only that such considerations need not be 
raised. Since piccatlonall ideals can be supported on n moral, or educational, non a 
political grounds, I conclude that sense (b) of "everything is political" 

is false. The argument sketched above, then, which purports to show that crit- 
ical thinking cannot be defended as an educational ideal because "everything 


is political", fails, at least if “everything is political" is taken in sense 
(b) . 

Moreover, even if sense (b) were to stand, the argument against critical . 
thinking would still fail, for the specific political objection that Kozol, 


for example, might make--namely, that critical thinking is not revolutionary 
enough, and ee masks unacceptable political assumptions--is false. Critical 
_ thinking, as we noted earlier, is a liberating ideal, so thatif, as Kozol 

says, "Education is either for danestication or for liberation" 25 | critical 
thinking falls decisively on the side of liberation: to educate in accordance 
with the ideal of critical thinking is to liberate.2® Consequently, the poli- 
tical objection sketched above does not constitute a proigtem for the ideal of 
critical thinking.?7 | 


Ramifications Of Critical 
As An Ze 
‘In this final section of the paper, I would like to briefly consider sone 
of the ramifications, both practical and philosophical, of accepting critical 
thinking as an educational ‘deal. Practically speaking, taking critical thinking 
to be an educational ideal has significant ramifications, and suggests several 
‘areas of future research: 
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(a) First, we nped to investigate ways of inculcating the character 
traits, dispositions, and habits of mind making up the critital spirit. Since 
the inculcation of the critical spirit is a central aspect of the ideal, such 
research constitutes an important aspect of bringing the ideal date ‘contact 
with Gap etacatioud otitis. — . | 

(b)Also necessary is research involving the inculcation of the reasoning 
skills central to critical thinking. Happily, some excellent research along 
this line has been done’®; the effort could well be expanded. 

(c) As we have seen, the ideal of critical thinking has much relevance . 
for the manner of teaching. The ideal ought, therefore, to be usefully appli- 
cable to teacher training programs: both the design and evaluation of such 
programs could benefit from a systemic application and eiotication of the ideal 
as it is relevant to teacher training. Here again further research is ‘called 
for. , 

; > 

(a) Finally, eritical thinking should prove useful in the evaluation of 
various existing educational programs. For example, Matthew Lipman's Philo~ — 

* sophy for Children 29 program is in some respects similar in ‘its aims to programs, 
conceived along the lines of critical thinking. It should be possible to shed 
light on programs such afLipman's, and critical thinking, by learning more about 
the ways such programs do and do not accord with the critical thinking ideal. 


Philosophically speaking, the ideal of critical thinking also has: inter- 
esting ramifications. _ 
(a) First, it could serve to re-open questions concerning the aims of 
education which do not attract the amount of interest philosophers of education 
« 


traditionally have paid them. This sort of return to normative philosophy of 
education would be all to the good, in my opinion. 
(b) The ideal also serves to identify those issues of "pure" philosophy 
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esh rélevant to eras of edueation. « If critical’ thinking ean legitimately 
be taken to be an educational’ ideal, and ‘if it is cOrrect that that ideal is 

| best seen. in. terms of rationality, then the eee ci ‘issues most relevant | 
to the: concerns of this paper is that cluster of issues. revolving around ‘the 
notion of rationality, Consider, for example, chi Idecshtcat debate concerhiing 
_Yatiorfality in science, Popper, Kuhn, Feyerabend, Lakatos, ee and a host + 
of others have turned up several difficulties with the traditional view of 
rationality in science. The disagreements among these authors are sibeeantiats 
it is fair to’ say that there is no general consensus among philosohers of | 
science concerning the nature of rationality in science. The point can be 
generalized: in philosophy there is no satisfactory detailed account of the 
nature of ratidnality. Since the concept of , rationality is central to the 

- conception of critical thinking presented thus far, I believe it is safe to say 
thd the philosophical analysis of rationality is ¢rucial to the full explication 
and justification of the ideal of critical thinking. Therefore, for philosophers 
of education such as I, who take the task of explicating and justifying (and, ~ 
ultimately, implementing) critical thinking to be an important one, the task 

; of understanding the concept of rationality generally is an important area of 
educational, as well as philosoghical, research. It may. even be (though this 
is admittedly optomistic). that philosophy of education's attempt to more 
deeply understand the ideal of critical thinking may shed light on the general 
philosophical problem of rationality. This would be an unusual and we lcame 
event for vicesiy of education, for it is generally thought that philosophy 
of education is by and large dependent on other, more central branches of 
philosophy (egs. epistemology and ethics). It would be an unusual and gratify- 

iy abate GP attatee Foe idtoendiy of edawtion 46, Bien, Ha depenieicy 
relation were reversed. ~ t 
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There is much work to be done, both theoretically and practically, if the 
proposition that critical thinking is an educational ideal is taken seriously. 
This paper constitutes only a small part of that work. , 


} 
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6. 


7. 


What ‘follows is based heavily on the writings of Israel Scheffler. Professor 
Scheffler has long urged that we endorse critical thinking as a primary educa- 
tional desiteratum. My treatment of critica] thinking is intended, then, not 
so much as an original treatment, but as a systematization and explication of 
a notion that has been "in the air" for r quite some time. My debt to ErOnEy eer 
Scheffler is large; my gratitude and reciation equally so, r 4 


Israel Scheffler, Reason and Teaching, (NY. : ’ Bobbs-Merrill, 1973), nave 1; 
Karl R. Popper, ''Back to the PreSocratics", ‘in Popper, Conjectures and 


: -ofefutation The Growth of: Scientific Knowledge, "(N.Ys3 rper , 1965), 


A: 


The central reference to Kuhn is his The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 
2nd edition, enlarged (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970). I have 
discussed the general relationship between Kuhn and the ideal of critical 
thought ingmy’''Kuhn and Critical thought"; Ehi losophy of Education 1977, 

pp. 173-179; and have examined specific aspects 0 S views”on science - 
education in my "Kuhn and Schwab on Science -Texts and the Goals of Science 
Education'', Educational Theory, Vol, 28, #4, Fall 1978, pp. 302-309, and ''On 


the Distortion re) e History of Science in "Science Education", Science Education’ 
Vol. 63, #1, January 1979, pp. 111-118, 


Israel Scheffler, Condi tions of Knowledge CATTarOte: Scott Foresman and Company, 
1965), p. 107. ; 


f, " 


Fruitful expansion of this paragraph can be fdind in Scheffler, Reason and 


qeeehang pp. 76-80 and 142-143, A more detailed account of that aspect of 


critical thinking concerning the correct tthe of Statenents can be found 


_ in Robert H. Ennis, "A Concept o 1tica ucational Review, Vols. 


32, ‘Winter 1962, pp. 81-111. Ennis' treatment of crit ti ik “thinking as the 

correct assessment of statements in that paper is more narrow than the conception 
being developed here, since ‘that (latter) conception involves much more than. the 
assessment of statements. Nevertheless, Ennis‘ treatment of that portion of 

critical thinking concerned with the assessment of statements isan f1luminating 

and important one. Ennis has since moved beyond a.concern for only the correct 
assessment of statements, and is: currently engaged in the analysis of a con- 

ception of rational thinking which includes tendencies as well as proficiencies : 
and is closer to the spirit of the present paper, Cf, Robert H; Ennis, "Presidential 
Address: A Conception of Rational Thinking", in Jertold- Coombs, ed., Philosoph 
of Education 1979, Bloomington, Tilinois:” Philosophy of Education Soci ety, st, 


pp. 3-30, 


A helpful discussion of critical spirit, as distinct from critical. skill, can 
be found in John Passmore, ''On Teaching To Be Critical’, in R. S, Peters, ed., 
The Concept of Education (London: Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, si pp. 192- 211. 
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These points are developed more fully in Israel Scheffler's "Moral Education and : 
the Democratic Ideal", reprinted in Sea emneinl Reason and Teaching (op.cit., 
pp. 136-145). See also Scheffler, The Lan 


tion inois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1960), Chapter 5, esp. pp. 94-95; Sa my "Is It Irrational To Be 
Immoral? A Response to Freeman’, Educational Philosophy and Theo Vol. 10, 
#2, October 1978, pp. 51-61, and "Rational ity, Morality, and Satie Moral 


Education: Further Response to Freeman'', Educational ee a and Theory 
-1980 (forthcoming). ) ‘oy 
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Scheffler, The Language of Education, p. 57, italics in original. 
Scheffler, Conditions of Knowl , Pp. 107. Further discussion of the 
critical manner of teaching as inttinting the student into the rational 
life can be found in Scheffler, Conditions of Rnesee, pp. li, 90, and 
106-107; Reason and ing,pp. 1-3 and 76-80. Similar points, in a dif- 
ferent context, manner of teaching are made by Leonard 


Joseph Waks, "Knowledge and Understanding As Educational Aims", The : 
Monist 52 (1968), pp. 109-110. 


Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (N. Y.: Barnes and Noble, 1949). 
For a useful discussion of the analagous role of regulative ideals in science, 


see Carl R. Kordig, The Seer teen ae Scientific Change (Boston: 

D. Reidel, 1971), esp. PP. 3. : 

Immanual Kant, Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. Lewis White 
Beck (N. Y.: —Merrill, 1959). orig legung Zur_Metaphy- 


sik Der Sitten was published in 1785. An excellent contemporary discussion 
of Kant's conception of human dignity and the respect such dignity requires 
may be found in Hardy Jones, Kant's Principle.of Personality (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1971). See A Joel Feinberg, Social Philo- 
sooty (New Jersey: Prentice;Hall, 1973), pp. 84-97, and references to 

tos and Williams therein , and the papers referred to in footnote 8 above, 


Both "self-sufficiency" and "empowering" are terms suggested by Scheffler . 
See Reason and Teaching, Chapter 9, esp. pp. 123-125. 


Scheffler, Reason and Teaching, p. 143. “ 
ibid. 7 
ibid., pp. 143-144. 


Here, as earlier, empirical research is both appropriate and necessary to 


~“ establish -the claim. 


CE... Rs S. Peters, "Education as Initiation", in R. D. Archambault, ed., 
Philosophical Analysis and Education (N. Y.: Humanities Press, 1972), 
pp. 87-111. 


Scheffler, Reason and Teaching, p. 79, emphasis in original. 


‘hough what follows is somewhat different from the content of our discussions, 
I.am grateful to Zarina Patel, a former student, for bringing home to me 
the force of this objection. 


Jcnathon Kozol, "A New Look at the Literacy Campaign in Cuba", Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. 48, No. 3, August 1978,"pp. 341-377. Cited 
passage is fram p. 364. Cf. also Kozol's reference to Bowles and Gintis, 
Illich, Katz, and Spring on that page. 


It is perhaps worth pointing out that this claim is compatible with another, 
common claim, namely that moral education and political education cannot, 


practically speaking, be neatly separated, 
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Cf. note 19 above. 


Kozol, "A New Look at the Literacy Campaign in Cuba", p. 364. 


Scheffler, "Moral Education and the Democratic Ideal", esp. pp. 137-139 
_ and 142-143, 


A further problem for critical thinking is the following: ‘is liberation, 
as conceived along the lines of critical thinking, the same as liberation 
- as conceived by most political revolutioneries? After all, liberation 
as defended by Scheffler is of a piece with democratic society, while for 
many thinkers, liberation can proceed for persons and for nations even 
Wie oh Aine arse gay des ec ara nem ace Geely sao ate. 
While I have not argued the point here, I believe a case can conclusively 
eee te ee ee 
the only sort of liberation that can be rationally justified. 


See, for instance, Robert H. Ennis, "Conceptualization of Children's Log- 
ical Competence: Piaget's Propositional Logic and an Alternative Proposal," 


in Alternatives to Piaget (N. Y.: Academic Press, 1977), pp. 201-260. 
Ennis" ear. ‘A Concept of Critical Thinking" (op. cit.) and recent 
Presidential Address (op.cit.) are also relevant here. 
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* Two-page Summary 
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%\ 
In this paper I consider the educational ideal of critical ee 


> In the first section of the paper, an analysis of the ideal-- 

a view of what the ideal comes to--is given. The analysis presented 
takes critica) thinking to be an sifbod inant of the notion of rationality, 
and to be intimately connected with reasons. That is, a critical thinker 
is one who, among other things, recognizes the importance, and 
convicting force, of reasons in making judgments. A discussion of the 
specific aspects of reasons a thinker must potas an order to be a 
critical thinker is given, Also, a discussion of the specific attitudes, 
dispositions, habits, and character traits necessary for critical thinking 
is given, under the heading of the "critical attitude" or "critical 
spirit." The ethical and epistemological ramifications for education 

of critical thinking arg also discussed, as are the relationships of 
critical thinking to beth the content and the manner of education. 

Next is taken up the the question of the justifiability of taking 
critical thinking to be an educational ideal. Three specific justifica- 
-tions are presented: (1) It is argued that eritical thinking, more 
than any other plausible educational ideal, recognizes and honors 
thr fundamental Kantian conception of respect for persons, and so is 
justifiable on moral grounds. (2) It is argued:that critical thinking 
is a helpful way to scnceptualiie the educator's task of preparing hs 
students for adulthood by helping them to become self-sufficient, 
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(3) Finally, it is argued that critical thinking makes sense of the edu- 
cators task of introducing the student to the various traditions of 
‘eacwleaze which make up the standard curriculum areas. 

ise cla a political challertge to the ideal is considered: namely, 
that critical thinking is an unacceptable educational zee because it 
masks ‘unacceptable political ‘assumptions. This aes to critical 
thinking is explored, and found wanting. 

Finally, ramifications of the acceptance of critical etuilins 
as an educational ideal are discussed. These ramifications include sug- 
gestions "for future educational research, and other practical matters, 


as well as some more removed, philosophical considerations. 


